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tervening period there have been many important developments in the field of human relations. 

These changes have nowhere been so profound as in industry and commerce. Twenty-seven 
years ago the machine was the key to production. The emphasis everywhere was on the machine, its 
design and its use. Industrial problems were engineering problems. 

Today, while the machine and its effective application have lost none of their intrinsic importance, 
the emphasis has shifted to the employee who operates, designs and directs the use of the machine. 
The emphasis is now on MAN and on the many relationships among men. The most important 
problems of today are problems of Human Relations and of ways to make full] use of human energies. 
These problems are those, first of the executive and second, of the personnel man. 

Personnel Journal is dedicated, as its name implies, to the interests of personnel men everywhere. 
That is, to those things which have to do with people who work together; in industry, in commerce, 
in government, in education, and in every kind of group effort. Many of these personnel problems 
concern only the individual, his economic security, his ‘‘Placement’’—the square peg in the square 
hole and the ‘‘well-rounded’’ peg in the round hole—his individual opportunity for gaining satisfac- 
tion and pride in his work and his chance to get fair pay for his efforts. 

The newer and more difficult problems of personnel are in the area of human relationships. Many 
of these have arisen with the growth of organized labor—and labor disputes are but symptoms of 
unsatisfied needs. ; 

Other and more subtle questions are concerned with the reactions directly between people; as 
between the supervisor and the worker; between the supervisor and groups of workers; and between 
the executive and a group of other executives or supervisors. -Sound thinking in these areas is being 
done by the psychologist, the sociologist, the anthropologist, the psychiatrist. Their inquiries deal 
with human motivation and human needs and with the dynamics of human relationships. ~ It will be 
an increasingly important task to bring the results and the implications of these researches to the desk 
of the practicing personnel worker and the new-type executive, along with all the newest developments 
in the more familiar fields of formal labor relations, salary and wage administration, and the like. 

For its second twenty-five years Personnel Journal re-dedicates itself to the daily interests and 
problems of the practical personnel worker. 


TS first issue of Personnel Journal appeared in May 1922, just twenty-seven years ago. In the in- 
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Not many companies have tried executive posi- 
tion evaluation. Some say it is impossible. 
Here is the story of three years of success with 
such a plan by a company known for its pro- 
gressive personnel policies. 
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< | Management Positions Can Be 
«| Evaluated Successfully 
ent 
By Earte F. Gitt, General Foods Corporation 
fer- EARLY three years’ experience in General Foods substantiates the conclusion 
| \ | that management positions can be evaluated successfully. 
In 1946 General Foods Corporation decided to evaluate their top executive, 
' administrative and professional positions up to the vice presidential level. Today, 
— the result of that decision is an effective, smoothly functioning position evalua- 
tion program. In effect, it’s a ‘success story.’ Here are some typical comments 
of people who took part in developing and administering the program. 
‘This program will be here long after you and I.”’ 
‘‘A success far beyond our fondest expectations.” 
St., ‘I was opposed to it at first. Now I’m one of its staunchest advocates.”’ 
‘I don’t know how we got along without the Managerial Evaluation Pro- 
St., gram.” 
There’s much additional evidence to substantiate its value and its success. 
Some of it will be summarized later. Once made, the decision to evaluate top man- 
Box agerial positions cannot be compromised. There can be no successful conclusion 
to a program of this sort without the fullest contribution of time and effort by 
every one associated with it. The services of people in the upper levels of organiza- 
, 347 tion will be essential and there will be occasional dislocation of normal daily sche- 
dules. However, careful planning and scheduling can minimize that problem. 
The company’s principal Vice Presidents participated in the installation of the 
St., program, and it was rare indeed for any member of that group to miss the weekly 
evaluation sessions during the several months devoted to the initial phase. Their 
I task was difficult because the most careful overall planning could not forsee every 
anu 


problem to be encountered in a complex operation which was largely a pioneering 
effort. 


Evaluation of positions in the managerial group is predicated upon the same 
basic requirements which are necessary for effective application at lower levels. 
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Management must be sure that it is prepared to spend the time and effort essential 
to success. The method and plan must meet the specific requirements of the posi- 
tions which are to be evaluated. Position descriptions must be prepared carefully, 
in detail, and cleared at appropriate levels. Evaluation personnel must be selected 
for capacities of impartial judgment, analytical ability and general overall knowl- 
edge of the representative groups of positions involved. 


CHOOSING AN EVALUATION PLAN 


Consideration of the most promising procedures showed at once that back- 
ground material was relatively scarce. Although the fundamental methods of 
evaluation have been expanded into many plans for use at the lower levels, there 
are obvious disadvantages in attempting to apply them to the upper levels. After 
extensive research to determine the most appropriate method, General Foods called 
in an experienced consultant to help formulate a sound plan. The consultant, work- 
ing with the personnel administration Vice President and members of his staff, con- 
ducted a survey of the specific conditions which were to be satisfied. A three- 
factor plan based on the factor comparison method was recommended and accepted. 
The need for broad, comprehensive factors was indicated by the nature of the posi- 
tions to be evaluated. Studies showed that the three factors—Knowledge, Deci- 
sions, and Responsibility—would measure effectively the work-demand relation- 
ships in the group of positions to be considered. Factor definitions were developed 
around the pattern of position content revealed by previous analyses. 

A brief extract from the definition of the knowledge factor is as follows: Knowl- 
edge is know-how acquired by study and experience in general, special or technical 
fields. Consider (1) the number of knowledge factors; (2) the extent to which the 
details must be known and (3) the complexity of each field. This definition was 
illustrated in the Definition of Factors, which was distributed to each participant in 
the program, as follows: ‘‘Normally the Knowledge factor is predominant in most 
staff positions and certainly in scientific work and in the learned professions.”’ 

The second factor—Decisions—was defined this way: ‘‘One position is more 
important than another, with respect to this factor, if decisions made are more 
Difficult and Complex, as, for example, where Judgments must be formed in situations 
in which facts are not always complete or readily available, results are not easily 
predictable, or where human reactions are concerned.”’ 

The third factor—Responsibility—was defined: ‘‘Responsibility is being ac- 
countable for something. Accountability is measured by a position’s opportunity 
ultimately to affect profit and loss. Failure to meet the Accountability requirements 
of a position will have Consequences, the Likelihood and Seriousness of which indicate 
the relative importance of that position’s responsibility.’’ In the implementing 
statement to participants, it was noted, ‘‘Normally, Responsibility is the pre- 
dominant characteristic of executive positions. The six divisions of responsibility 
which evaluators keep in mind when evaluating a position are responsibility for 
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men, for markets and products, for assets, for records, for methods, and for outside 
relations. 

It was the conviction that these three factors would be adequate and would 
constitute logical groupings of those elements which make one position more val- 
uable to the company than another. Approximately three years of experience offers 
evidence that our conviction was well founded. 


DEVELOPING THE RATING SCALES 


The use of ‘‘points’’ was decided on as a means of expressing relative values. 
Scales were not predetermined, but were developed by an Evalutation Board which 
considered a specified number of key positions in the company. This Board was 
made up of the principal Vice Presidents of the corporation, and three officials whose 
duties gave them a wide knowledge of position content. Following a rigorous 
program, this Board proceeded to construct scales for the key positions. These 
key positions were selected because they were representative of all salary levels and 
a wide variety of job types, their place in the organization was clear and unambig- 
uous, their duties were capable of clear statement, they were stable and well estab- 
lished, and they were well and widely known. 

With completed position descriptions before it, the Board assumed its first task, 
namely, that of constructing factor scales. The members selected 19 ‘‘key’’ posi- 
tions, from high to low salary value, reviewed the total salary value of each posi- 
tion, one with reference to the other, and then distributed the total value among 
the three factors, applying the principles of “‘pooled judgment’’ into a smoothly 
ascending series. While the scales were under construction, it was found that with 
only slight changes in the values of the key positions under each factor, they could 
be arranged in steps so that each rise was 15 per cent larger than the one below it. 
Each scale thus became a geometric progression, in line with the experience of our 
consultant, which shows that the accuracy of evaluators falls sharply if they try 
to recognize differences between position factors of less than 15 per cent. When 
the scales were ready, the Board put them into use by considering additional posi- 
tions. As these positions were added to the program, they were measured against 
established jobs by factor and in turn added to factor scales for use in evaluating other 
jobs. 


‘*PrRICING’’ THE SCALES 


After a system was developed by which all evaluated positions in the Managerial 
Program were related to each other in total points, a “‘pricing’’ step was in order. 
Basically, selection of the relationship between points and dollars involved an over- 
all salary policy determination. It was decided that the mid-point of the monetary 
range for the position would be the total point value multiplied by 100. The 
minimum would be this amount less 15 per cent; the maximum, this amount plus 
15 per cent. 
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With this new tool of salary administration, the Vice President in charge of 
an area has complete freedom of salary action within the established range for 
positions in his operation. Once the maximum has been attained, two alternative 
courses are open, (a) Review by the Area Board of the evaluation of the position to 
verify its correctness for new responsibilities which may have been added; (b) 
Securing the explicit approval of the President to exceed the maximum of the range, 
or, as we call it, the ‘‘line of authority.’’ Managerial Position Evaluation in 
General Foods is now a ‘‘going program’’. Administration is accomplished through 
Area Evaluation Boards, and the Main Position Evaluation Board, assisted by the 
author as Executive Secretary. The Area Evaluation Boards receive their name, not 
because they cover any specific geographical area but rather because they include 
the ‘‘area of interest’’ of each of the respective members of the Executive Council; 
namely, the Vice Presidents, the Treasurer, and the Controller. 

This is the way evaluation is made: The person in a position believed to fall 
within the scope of the Position Evaluation program is given a ‘‘package’’ con- 
sisting of an explanation of the program, the factors used, an example of an executed 
position description, and four blank copies of the position description form. He 
fills in a complete description of his position, setting forth the pertinent facts, in- 
cluding a statement detailing his duties, the specific Knowledge requirements, 
Decisions requirements, and Responsibility requirements. Concurring signatures of 
two higher levels of supervision are obtained next. Then it is sent to the Executive 
Secretary. The Executive Secretary arranges a meeting with the Area Board Chair- 
man. Members of the Area Board are: (a) the Area Board Chairman, i.e. the Vice 
President, Treasurer or Controller, in whose operation the position is located, (b) 
the General Manager or comparable official having line authority, (c) the personnel 
administration Vice President, and (d) the Executive Secretary. The Executive 
Secretary notes in his records the receipt of the position description, transmits copies 
to each member of the Area Board, and notifies them of the meeting date. 


MEETINGS OF THE AREA EVALUATION Boarps 


After the members have had an opportunity to review the description of the 
position and compare it with evaluations ‘‘in the record’’ in their copy of the 
Position Evaluation Manual, the meeting is called in the office of the Area Board 
chairman. The Executive Secretary, in his judgment, invites participation in the 
Area Board meeting of the interested service department representative or obtains 
his evaluation opinion. To illustrate; if the position is engineering in character, 
the Vice President of manufacturing and engineering is notified. Pooled judgment 
of those best able to evaluate the position, measured against and guided by the 
evaluations of positions already rated in a similar way, is the crux of the program. 

The Area Board meeting usually is opened by either the Chairman, or the 
General Manager, or other comparable executive, who proposes an evaluation rating 
for the first factor, Knowledge. The proposal is represented as being substantiated 
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by the ratings on this factor for other comparable positions, usually in the same 
function. An exchange of opinions with supporting data follows. When agree- 
ment is reached on this factor, each of the other two, Decisions and Responsibility, 
is handled similarly. The total of the points for the three factors is the position’s 
evaluation. A written confirmation of the action taken at each Area Board meeting 
is furnished all participants by the Executive Secretary. 

The personnel administration Vice President and the Executive Secretary, in 
addition to pooling their judgments, use their representation on the board as a 
kind of “‘insurance’’ to the end that the evaluations being recommended in a specific 
area are consistent with evaluations ‘‘of record’’ in other areas of the corporation. 
They might be considered as ‘‘representatives-at-large.’’ It should be pointed out, 
however, that the.educational process of getting the board members to bear in mind 
the necessity for keeping evaluations in line with other evaluations in the corpora- 
tion has been so successful that in only a few instances has it been necessary to refer 
the matter to the Main Evaluation Board; a course that is open when the ‘‘represent- 
atives-at-large’’ cannot agree with the evaluations advanced because of their feeling 
that distortions may result in the corporate picture. 

The Main Position Evaluation Board is made up of all the Vice Presidents, the 
Treasurer, and the Controller. Regular meetings are held quarterly, at which an 
agenda prepared in advance is considered. In addition to special items, such as 


policy questions, or evaluation of a position referred to it because of inability of 
the members of the Area Board to agree, the agenda always contains two items: 
‘Comments on the Managerial Position Program’’ by the personnel administration 
Vice President, and ‘‘Confirmation of Area Board Evaluation actions since last 
Main Board meeting.’’ 


KEEPING Boarp MEMBERS INFORMED 


The item ‘‘Comments on the Managerial Position Program’’ recurring each 
quarter, establishes a permanent and desirable channel of communication to the 
Main Board members on the status of the program. To facilitate disposition of the 
item ‘‘Confirmation of Area Board Evaluation Actions since Last Main Board Meet- 
ing,’’ each member is sent a summary of all such actions for review prior to such 
quarterly meetings. By this method each area of the company is informed of 
position evaluation actions in the other areas. This practice has been found to be 
indispensable. Complete minutes of the proceedings of the Main Position Evalua- 
tion Board Meetings are prepared and sent to members within a few days of the 
meeting. 

Because it is recognized that position content changes, and that such changes 
may have an evaluation effect, a rigid policy has been followed of informing Area 
Board chairmen concerning all positions which have not been evaluated within a 
year. The request is made that the office of the Executive Secretary be advised 
either that the position has undergone no substantial change since its evaluation 
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date; or that, if it has changed substantially, a new description be submitted for 
consideration by the appropriate Area Board. This is considered of such importance 
to the success of the program that asterisks are carried in the Position Evaluation 
Manual after the positions which have not been reviewed within a year, and are not 
removed until the required action is taken. In addition, the data in the Position 
Evaluation Manual includes the date each position was last evaluated, or reviewed 
and confirmed. 

There is further evidence to support the conclusion that management positions 
can be evaluated successfully. But first it should be pointed out that the very 
knowledge by the participants that there exists a planned method for evaluating 
managerial positions is in itself an important morale factor. 

Let’s look at the evidence. 

(a) Full cooperation of the operating personnel in the administration of the 
program is the established practice. 

(b) The quarterly meetings of the Main Position Evaluation Board consisting 
of such important officials as all the Vice Presidents, the Controller and the Treasurer 
are characterized by full attendance. , 

(c) When the pricing ‘‘line’’ was established on the scatter diagram for the 
evaluated positions in the program in 1946, a pattern of salaries for managerial 
personnel was disclosed; some below the minimum, some within the range, and some 
above the maximum. For practical reasons all salaries found below the minimum 
were not immediately brought to the minimum; and all salaries above the maximum 
were not reduced to fall within the range. Studies of managerial salaries since 1946 
have disclosed an encouraging tendency to concentrate within their evaluated 
ranges. 

(d) Those most concerned—and because of their knowledge, most capable—are 
now evaluating positions with the aid of this approved salary administration tool. 
The best judgment of these individuals is being called into play and pooled. 

The success of the evaluation plan is important because it permits the President 
to devote the time he would otherwise spend in discussing individual salaries to 
other important policy matters. It is estimated that by the use of this “‘tool’’ 
two full work-weeks of the President’s time is saved each year, not to mention his 


headaches. 


Gives A COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGE 


Colby Chester, former Chairman of the Board, emphasized the importance of 
promoting maximum effectiveness of our human resources when he said: ‘‘If money, 
materials and equipment are available to all my competitors on equal terms, then 
the most potential source of advantage that I have is in a more effective utilization 
of my human resources through the techniques of personnel administration. Thus, 
it’s just good business to encourage a maximum development of individual capacity in 
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your organization. IT GIVES YOU A COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGE. It shows 
on the profit sheet.”’ 

“(Maximum development of individual capacity!’’ It just can’t happen without 
sound morale! And sound morale can’t be developed without a sound, equitable 
pay structure. And how does a sound, equitable pay structure happen? It doesn’t 
just happen. You have to work for it! General Foods’ top management worked 
for it—worked very hard indeed. The success of this company’s Position Evalua- 
tion Program is a tribute to the foresight and the confidence behind the decision of 
more than three years ago to evaluate administrative, executive, and professional 
positions up to the vice presidential level. 

Management positions can be evaluated successfully. 
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PLEASE ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION “WITH MEMBERSHIP” 


Readers with long memories will recall that the PERsoNNEL JOURNAL was once 
called Journal of Personnel Research. It was founded almost 28 years ago as an organ of 
the Personnel Research Federation and it continued as such for many years. It is 
surprising how many readers still order a subscription “‘with membership.’’ And it 
is even more surprising the amount of mail that comes addressed, not merely to the 
previous address of the Federation, but to the address of the Engineering Society's 
Building on 39th Street, New York which has not housed Personnet Journat for 
more than ten years. Several years ago the Personnel Research Federation, having 
outgrown its usefulness, was liquidated and the PERsoNNEL JoURNAL now is simply 
that and nothing more—a magazine of current personnel practices for the active 
worker in personnel and labor relations. A good many letters ask for copies of 
reports, bulletins and other material and to each such inquiry we have to say that the 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL Can offer only the magazine itself and the index which appears 
in the April number each year, this being the last number of each volume. A perusal 
of the indexes over the years will reveal a vast storehouse of valuable information. 
There is still demand for back issues containing articles five, ten, fifteen and even 
twenty yearsago. With the help of our readers we shall try to continue to offer new 
articles of value. 





A personnel program that failed is described 
here. The author—who obviously must remain 
anonymous—tells a familiar story of managerial 
ineptness, in the hope that others may profit 
from his experience. 


A Personnel Program 
That Failed 


ANONYMOUS 


some who learn from the mistakes of others and this article is for them. 

When being hired into a company engaged in the manufacture of electronic 
equipment the author, like the rest of the new employees, was told of the many 
employee benefits. These included such items as accident and health insurance at 
low rates, pension plan, seniority rights, internal promotion, company parties, 
picnics and recreational programs. These technicolored promises were appealing. 
After working for the company awhile it was discovered that there was more ‘‘heat’’ 
within the factory than was generated by the soldering irons. The high turnover 
rate, the high absenteeism rate and employee dissatisfaction soon became apparent. 

When the foreman of a production line employing 50 persons was notified that 
there were 10 absent he remarked, ‘“‘Is that all?’’ This is no joke for the foreman 
on a television line involving thirty-five specialized operations which usually entail 
special instruction for each operation as well as instruction of the handling of 
special tools and equipment. 

One of the better features of the employee benefit program was the music. 
However, although the working day was eight hours, music was heard only two or 
three hours a day on the average. The programs selected and length of time listened 
to depended on the two foreman nearest the controls. Employees were never asked 
what programs they would like to hear. This is mentioned as a reminder that the pay 
envelope is not the only item in employee satisfaction. If you have a music program 
governed by one person, remember that some of us may not like hot jazz. 

One morning the following employee opinion questionnaire was handed to 
each of the fifty workers in the television line—by the supervisor: 


414 


S= people claim that the only way to learn is by experience. However, there 
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QUESTIONNAIRE—TELEVISION LINE 


Because of the large number of complaints from the television line, it is our sincere desire to 
attempt changes in the mechanics of the line to make your job a little easier. It is with this thought 
in mind that we request you to fill out the following questionnaire. 


May we bring to your attention also that you do not have to sign the questionnaire. We 
would like to have your honest opinion. A space is provided below for any suggestions you may 
have other than those listed. 


Please fill out and return to your Group Leader. 
Thank you. 


. Do you believe that lowering the benches 4”, so that you may do your work sitting down, 
will help? 


2. Do you believe rubber matting on the floor will help? 


. Would some electrical or mechanical method of moving the chassis on the line help—that 
is, a conveyorized line? 


. Any other suggestions you may have: 


When the questionnaire was distributed, the supervisor asked each worker an 
additional question which had not been printed on the questionnaire. The question 
concerned the placement of soldering iron racks. The answer to this question was 
to be placed at the bottom of the questionnaire. During the process of interroga- 
tion the supervisor was reading the responses on the questionnaires. This was 
immediately observed by the employees and consequently many of them changed 
their answers. While collecting the questionnaires the supervisor removed one 
and threw it away. The author later recovered this particular questionnaire and 
under item four found several suggestions had been written which the supervisor 
evidently did not like. 

In talking to about sixty per cent of the employees it was learned that under 
item four of the questionnaire the two most common suggestions were: 

1. Work should be more evenly divided. 

2. A more systematic distribution of TV parts should be made. 

Some employees left item four blank; some wrote worthwhile suggestions; and as 
would be expected, there were some who wrote useless or impractical suggestions. 
Even though there was much time consumed with this questionnaire, there were no 
changes made in the television line. 
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How To HaNnpLeE AN EMPLOYEE OPINION SURVEY 


The author made the following observations with regard to the TV question- 
naire: 

1. An “‘outsider’’ should have handled the questionnaire. 

2. Although the TV questionnaire had orginated from the personnel office, 

the employees had no proof of the fact. 

3. The questionnaire was not distributed or collected in a confidential manner. 

4. The results of the questionnaire were not made known. 

5- No actual changes took place as a result of the questionnaire. 

- When things are not running smoothly, when complaints pour into the per- 
sonnel office, when it is obvious that some changes are in order, an employee opinion 
questionnaire can usually locate the trouble, if the questionnaire is properly pre- 
pared, distributed, collected and evaluated. I certainly agree with Harry Hepner 
where he states in his book Psychology Applied to Life and Work: ‘‘When it is necessary 
to ask questions which involve the personal intimacies of the individual, the ques- 
tionnaire must come from a third disinterested party or from someone who is able 
to assure the person that the answers will be kept confidential and used in a legiti- 
mate manner.’’ (P. 512) 

This company, engaged in the manufacture of electronic equipment, had placed 
brightly colored ‘‘Suggestion Boxes’’ at strategic locations throughout the plant. 
On each box, surrounded by $ signs, was painted the words, ‘“Turn your ideas into 
dollars." The author invented a tool which simplified the assembling of a part 
on the television chassis. A suggestion describing the tool and its uses was placed 
in the ‘‘Suggestion Box’’ nearest the personnel office. A month later the author 
asked a member of the personnel department if the suggestion had been received. 
The suggestion was still in the box! The author was informed that this was the 
first suggestion that had been turned in in six months. It was stated that there 
would be a ‘‘suggestion committee’’ appointed in the near future. It has been five 
months since the suggestion was turned in and the tool is still being successfully 
used but evidently no one wanted to serve on the suggestion committee. Personnel 
executives planning a ‘‘suggestion program”’ should see to it that every suggestion 
is acknowledged, even if it is only on a mimographed form. 

The failure of the personnel program described was obviously due to the way 
in which it was managed. The personnel executive who desires to carry on a 
program of participation which will improve labor-management relations should 
remember, ‘“‘Don’t ask anyone if you have a dirty face—unless you intend to wash 
it. 
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Planning a training program is difficult under any 
conditions. Here is an outline that will help 
solve the problem; from identifying the training 
needs to checking the results. 


How to Build a 
Training Program 



















By Lawrence G. Linpaagt, Personnel Director, 
The Todd Company, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


sonnel administration. Training is something that must be done continuously 

and should be organized on that basis. For this purpose the personnel or train- 
ing director will find an outline of procedure valuable when organizing the training. 
The outline given here should be especially useful to beginners in the personnel 
field and may even serve to consolidate thoughts about training programs for the 
“old timer.”’ 


T 1s generally recognized that industrial training is an essential part of good per- 


I. Identify the training needs. How to find them. 
1. Ask management. 

. Get the needs from foremen and supervisors. 

Get the needs from workers. 

Study the production costs. 

Study the quality of the product. 

Study the quantity of the product. 

Search the job analysis and job evaluation. 

Make a first-hand observation and study the individual on the job. 

Study the experience records of the prospective trainees. 

Study new methods and processes. 

. Study new laws. 

Study efficiency ratings of departments and incentive ratings and appraisals 

of individuals in departments. 

13. Find the most difficult part of the job. It is the part the individual has the 
least experience in. One way is to ask the individual. Another is to study 
the job and analyze the difficulties. 
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II. Analyze the needs for training content after they have been identified. 
1. Decide on the essentials—those necessary to do the job. 
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2. Decide on the related material—that which is not really necessary but helps. 
3. Decide on which are tangible and which are intangible of the above. 

a. Hows and whys of materials. 

b. Hows and whys of people. 


Ill. Organize for training. 
1. Decide on the most important needs. 
2. Make an outline. 
a. Define objective. 
b. Determine suitable instructional blocks. 
c. Break down the instructional blocks into learning and teaching units. 
d. Determine best methods for type of material. (ls it skill, informa- 
tion, personality adjustment?) 
e. Determine personnel to handle the instruction. 
f. Determine place, time, equipment needs for carrying out program. 
g. Determine needed policies to carry out program as planned. 


IV. Train—put the program into action. 
1. Determine the best method for each unit and brush up on the procedure for 
it. Always have an aim, presentation, application, and follow-up. 
2. Schedule—make arrangements. 
a. Place, program, props, set-up. 
b. Give notices—time and who is to receive them, preliminary and 
final. 
c. Assign responsibilities and deputize—who is responsible for what in 
program and arrangements. 
3. Execute and direct. 
a. Plan your work and work your plan. 


V. Supervise—follow the program through. How depends upon type of program. 
Always figure out a way to check immediate and future results. 
1. Check each performance. 
a. Observation 
b. Objective instruments of teaching and learning. 

2. Check the results (evaluate the results of training). This is quality control 
of training. There are several ways to do this. Good training should 
yield some of the following: 

a. Increased production. 

b. Better quality of product. 

c. Reduction in time required to do the job. 

d. More operators able to meet standards. 

e. Decrease in learning time or increase in learning rate. 
f. Noticeable decrease in breakable supplies or tools used. 
g. Reduction in waste of supplies or products. 
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BUILDING A TRAINING PROGRAM 


. Reduction in number of accidents. 
Less absenteeism. 
Reduction in the separation rate of employees. 
. Reduction in any and all costs of operation. 
Better performance on personnel tools such as tests, rating scales or 
attitude surveys. 
3. Always keep sufficient records. 


= orm 2 


This outline should be considered a training tool. Like any other tool, the 
more it is used the more skillful the user will become. He will gradually acquire a 
very large stock of knowledge, interest and skill in all five of the divisions of the 
outline. 
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A good way to improve Union-Management 
relations is to tackle a problem of mutual concern 
by joint action. Better Union-Management rela- 
tions at York Corporation were an important 
by-product of evaluating jobs together. 


Joint Union-Management 
Job Evaluation 


By Donatp C. Witson AND GERALD T. SICHELSTEIL, 
York Corporation, York, Pa. 


degrees of success. However, there are few known cases of failure where the 

employees concerned have been taken into confidence by management. Where 
employees are organized into a responsible union joint Management-Union evalua- 
tion is a sound way of establishing a successful Job Evaluation and Wage and Salary 
Administration Program. This practice has been followed by the York Corpora- 
tion and is producing gratifying results. 

When the idea of installing Job Evaluation was first considered, the York 
Corporation Management called in the Ice Machinery Independent Employees 
Association Union Officers and explained the desirability of a formal Evaluation and 
Wage Administration Plan and invited Union participation. At first the Union 
Officers were skeptical but agreed to present the idea to their membership. After 
this was done, and the membership had approved, a Joint Job Evaluation Committee 
was organized. The membership was divided evenly between management and 
union with the corporation's Chief Job Analyst serving as Chairman. The com- 
mittee consisted to two permanent management members and two permanent union 
members. One union member serves as secretary of the committee. While the 


committee is in session the secretary records the results of the evaluations of each 
job. 


T’ RECENT years Many organizations have installed Job Evaluation—with varying 


How THE CoMMITTEE WorkKs 


The chairman of the committee functions in an impartial manner, guiding the 
committee discussion and evaluation of each job in accordance with accepted evalua- 
tion standards. While the jobs of each different department were being evaluated, 
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the head of that department and the union delegate of the same department became 
members of the committee. As the evaluations of all the jobs in an individual 
department were completed, the department head (usually the general foreman) 
and the union delegate were relieved from active participation in committee meet- 
ings and returned to their respective shop duties. However, they always remain 
members of the committee to the extent that they may be called upon in the future 
to sit with the committee on matters pertaining to new or changed jobs within 
their department. 

During the initial installation of job evaluation, the duties of the Joint Com- 
mittee were to evaluate each job covered by the evaluation plan. Before the actual 
evaluation was started a written announcement was sent to all supervisors and 
employees. In this announcement management was careful to point out the ob- 
jective of job evaluation and, even more important, that the entire program was a 
joint affair and that all employees were to participate. The superintendents of 
production were also careful to explain to their subordinate supervisors the role 
that each was expected to play. At all times the superintendents worked very 
closely with the Joint Job Evaluation Committee and rendered complete coopera- 


tion and support. 
The next step was to hold educational meetings with all supervisors and all 


union officers and delegates. These meetings were conducted on a departmental 
basis so as to keep the group small—not more than fifteen or twenty at most. The 
meetings were presided over by the Chief Job Analyst and were conducted on an 
informal basis. At the start of each meeting a brief explanation was given of the 
objectives of formal job evaluation and wage administration. The meetings were 
high-lighted with a sample—evaluation of an actual job in the department repre- 
sented. All persons present served as members of a temporary committee to illus- 
trate and enact the evaluation of a job by a committee, following the accepted job 
evaluation plan. These meetings proved practical and profitable from an educa- 
tional standpoint. It was at this point that the mystery of job evaluation evap- 
orated and revealed itself in the strong light of common-sense. The discussion 
at these meetings saved much dissatisfaction later on. 


DEscRIBING THE JOB 


After the educational phase of the project was complete jobs were listed and 
described by a job analyst. After the job description was written and typed it was 
then returned to the supervisor, who in each instance went over the description 
with the proper union delegate and the employee concerned. In each case the 
supervisor, delegate and employee were all asked to read the description and correct 
it as the facts warranted. In no case was a description considered complete unless 
it had been approved for content by the supervisor, delegate and employee. 

With the descriptions complete for that department, they were given to the 
Chief Job Analyst who then presented the job descriptions to the Joint Committee 
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for evaluation. The Joint Committee evaluated jobs by departments. As the jobs 
in one department were evaluated, the Joint Committee then took up the jobs in 
another department. In all, approximately 75 different departments were evaluated 
and about 1000 different jobs were considered. In no case did the committee fail 
to secure sufficient agreement to evaluate a job. A majority vote of the committee 
was necessary to place a point value on a job. The Chairman could not vote. The 
evaluation plan was designed especially to fit the jobs at York Corporation and 
features of both the Point and Factor Comparison Systems were used, although 
basically the plan used can be classed as a Point System Plan. 

After all jobs were evaluated and employees tentatively classified into jobs, 
sCattergrams were constructed by the Chief Job Analyst and presented to the com- 
mittee. It was at this point that job and factor comparisons were made across 
departmental lines. Such comparisons were valuable as they pointed up the neces- 
sity for revision of some evaluations. With these refinements the Joint Committee 
reviewed the proposed wage line and labor grades. Here, again, a job-by-job check 
was made in order to assure that similar jobs in various departments were accorded 
equal consideration and treatment. 

After the labor grades were established, it was then time to place money values 
on each grade. This was first done by the Chief Job Analyst by utilizing the wage 
pattern as revealed by the scattergram. That is, the corporation’s then current 
wage structure was the basic information used in placing money values on labor 
grades. Each grade carried a minimum and a maximum rate of pay for the jobs 
falling in the respective grades. The labor grades and accompanying wage struc- 
ture was then presented to the committee for review and approval. After committee 
adjustments were complete, the entire project was presented to management for 
consideration. At this presentation the numbers of overpaid and underpaid em- 
ployees were known and the cost of bringing up the underpaid employees was 
furnished. At the same time, the cost to the company of overpayments was shown. 
When management had given tentative approval to the results, the same informa- 
tion was presented to the Union Board of Delegates for action. Approval was 
given by the Board of Delegates and at a later date by the President and Board of 
Directors of the York Corporation. 


INSTALLING THE COMPLETED PLAN 


Following the evaluation of all jobs and the establishment of a formal wage 
structure the plan was then installed. The installation called for the formal classi- 
fication of each employee into one of the appropriately described and evaluated 
jobs: Immediately prior to the step of classifying all employees, a small booklet 
entitled Yorkco Hourly Rates was mailed to the home of each hourly paid employee. 
The booklet utilized cartoons in explaining the objectives of job evaluation and 
formal wage administration. As far as possible the entire story of the job evalua- 
tion and wage administration plan was covered in the booklet. The classification 
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of employees was a task of considerable magnitude, as it covered approximately 
3400 hourly-paid employees. 

As the classification of all employees was completed, a master wage control 
file was set up, listing each job and each employee. Those employees who were 
underpaid were gradually increased over a period of six months until their base wage 
rates corresponded with the minimums of the labor grades in which their jobs were 
classified. Where employees were overpaid every effort was made, over a period 
of six months, to place such overpaid employees in jobs that would carry their 
wage rates. This was done only if an opening existed and if the employee was 
qualified. For those who could not be so placed, the appropriate pay adjustment 
to the maximum of the correct labor grade was made. 

The installation of job evaluation and wage administration then called for the 
everyday administration of the plan. The actual day-to-day wage administration 
is under the Wage and Salary Administration Department of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Division. The Joint Managment-Union Job Evaluation Committee is retained 
on a permanent basis. No job evaluation can be changed unless first. approved 
by the committee. 

As method changes take place in the plant, the Wage and Salary Administration 
Department is advised not only by the production superintendent, but by the methods 
and rate departments. If such changes affect the content and responsibility of any 
job a job analyst prepares a new or re-description of the job and presents it to the 
department foreman, union delegate and employee or employees concerned. After 
the job analyst receives foreman, delegate and employee approval of the description 
it is then presented to the Joint Committee for evaluation and assignment of the 
proper labor grade. Whenever job descriptions become obsolete the committee 
abolishes the entire job description and point rating. ; 


HaNnpDLING CoMPLAINTS 


If an employee has a complaint regarding an evaluation or a job description, 
he is urged to bring the matter to the attention of his foreman. If the employee 
does not wish to contact the foreman himself, he may ask the delegate to accom- 
pany him, or may ask the delegate to act for him. If the foreman and delegate 
cannot settle the complaint, the foreman then sends a request for re-evaluation or 
review of the job to the superintendent and then to the Wage and Salary Administra- 
tion Department. Here the request is assigned to a job analyst who gathers the 
facts and presents them to the Joint Evaluation Committee. Before any action is 
taken by the committee, the department foreman and delegate are called in to sit 
as members of the Joint Committee. In each instance the committee evaluates a case on 
its merits and the committee decisions are binding on all concerned. In the event the com- 
mittee reaches a deadlock, the case is referred to another committee. The latter 
committee consists of the director of manufacturing, the manager of the industrial 
relations division, union president, union vice president, foreman and delegate from 
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the department concerned, with the chief job analyst serving as secretary. To 
date it has not been necessary to refer a single case to the second committee. 

Whenever new delegates and foremen are introduced into the scheme of things 
the procedure calls for an educational meeting outlining the purpose and aims of 
job evaluation-wage administration and the part each new foreman and delegate is 
expected to play in administering the plan. In each case the foreman and delegate 
are impressed with the fact that they have a real responsibility, not only to them- 
selves but to the employees they represent in seeing that fair and honest evaluation 
is done at all times. Every delegate understands that he has as much to say about 
the evaluation of the jobs in his department as has the foreman or a management 
member of the Joint Evaluation Committee. 


HaNpbDLING INpIvipuAL Wace CAsEs 


A factor of great importance is the everyday parvicipation of each foreman 
and delegate in handling individual wage problems. Since each foreman and 
delegate actually participates in the evaluation of a job, he is in a good position to 
explain to an employee the answers to most questions that arise concerning the 
employee's job classification, the evaluated worth of it, the wage rate application 
to it, and the available promotional steps. As a result, few troublesome cases 
reach the Joint Job Evaluation Committee. | 

All Joint Job Evaluation Committee meetings are held during working hours 
and the union members of the committee are paid for time spent in committee 
meetings. By following this practice a union member of the committee loses no 
pay. 

A regular docket of requests for new and re-evaluations is maintained by the 
Wage and Salary Administration Department and unless an emergency Case arises, 
committee meetings are called when the committee time required amounts to at 
least one-half of the working day. Such practice obviates the necessity for calling 
men off their jobs for only a few. minutes or for one or two hours. 

It is obvious that when an evaluation program is accomplished through the 
efforts of a Joint Management-Union Committee, the entire program can succeed or 
fail with the committee. The membership of the committee should consist of 
employees who, whether management or union, command the respect of their 
fellow-workers. 

The management representatives of the committee should be supervisors who, 
because of their knowledge of the organization and their personal conduct, receive 
the respect of employees. Management members should be preferably persons 
who have considerable service with the firm. Above all, men selected to represent 
management must be known to be basically honest and sincere and they must have 
proved their ability to analyze and weigh both sides of a question. In addition, a 
committee member must be blessed with patience. A prospective committee mem- 
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ber may be well qualified in other respects but if he does not possess reasonable 
patience he will be a liability to the committee. 

As for the qualifications of the union members of the Joint Committee, there 
is no difference in the basic requirements. That is, all should be regarded by their 
fellow employees as basically honest and sincere in their efforts to do a job. The 
union members should be officers in the union. The primary reason for having 
officers participate is because they have been elected to their jobs by the union mem- 
bership; hence they will have the confidence of the membership as a whole. Also, 
union officers who are committee members will feel more free to make decisions 
than will persons who are not. 


Tue Sxeptics Saip 1t CouLpn’t BE Dong 


Many skeptics have said Joint Management-Union Job Evaluation cannot be 
accomplished successfully. To those people, we say it can be accomplished and we, 
at York Corporation, point with pride at what we have done as members of man- 
agement and labor working together. 

A similar job evaluation program is now being started for salary jobs at York 
Corporation. In the salary evaluation program two different unions are participat- 
ing, and here, again, the joint committee idea is being utilized. At York Corpora- 
tion the wage complaints that have arisen have all been minor in character and no 
single case has remained unsettled for longer than a few days. 

Joint job evaluation is one sound step that a progressive organization can take 
in order to build a sound human relations program. We have always been aware 
that employees make constant comparisons between their jobs and pay and the jobs 
and pay of their fellow workers. Lacking authorative information and a sensible 
yardstick, they form opinions about their jobs and pay that too often do not reflect 
the true conditions. Discontent, dissension and low productivity are the natural 
results of such a situation. 

York Corporation management felt that it was good old-fashioned ‘‘horse sense’’ 
for management and employees to agree upon a measuring stick, educate both sides to 
understand and apply the yardstick and then actually sit down and measure each job 
ona joint basis. Such a joint effort, if undertaken in good faith and sincerity, helps 
to cement sound management-employee relations. 





The interview will always be the most important 
part of the selection process. Here are some new 
ideas on interviewing that can be used in almost 
any hiring process. Also, the author describes 
an effective way of using part-time high school 
students. 


Selection Methods for 
Part-time Workers 


By Franz A. Frepensures, Director of Personnel, 
Great American Insurance Company, 


New York City 


See of personnel implies a labor supply in excess of the demand, and hence 


some choice of candidates. In today’s tight labor market most sources of labor 

have already been wrung so dry that little or no selection is possible. Many 
personnel executives have been forced to turn to hitherto unused sources to meet their 
ever-growing recruiting demands. They have found it both necessary and possible 
to use students still attending high school to cover some of the more critical and 
urgent vacancies. 

This trend has prompted thousands of young people to seek employment, when 
formerly they would have assumed that employment was out of the question. It has 
brought hordes of youthful applicants to employment offices who have little or no 
idea of how to present themselves for employment. Many of these youthful appli- 
cants must be counseled before they become employable. They must be led by the 
hand through the rigors of filing applications and income tax exemption certificates, 
obtaining employment certificates and social security numbers. They must be 
tutored and cajoled to dress suitably and conduct themselves appropriately for busi- 
ness. First and foremost, however, the best of the available supply must be selected 
for this careful grooming. 

Selection of such applicants is a hard problem, not only because of the number 
and uneven flow of applicants, but also because of the inexperience of interviewers in 
making selection of this type of candidate. There is little to goon. With no ex- 
perience to recommend them, applicants must be screened chiefly on the basis of age, 
maturity, appearance, dress, speech, and general impression. 

Tests are of some value. A general measure of intelligence will screen out those 
applicants whose ability to meet new problems is limited. It will spot the applicant 
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of exceptional ability for assignments involving quick thinking and mental alertness. 
Tests of manual, mechanical, and clerical aptitude are helpful in identifying an 
applicant’s power to acquire specific skills. A personality inventory will often 
screen out the emotionally unfit. At best these measures only indicate potentialities. 
They help to verify the interviewer's impressions and fortify his decisions. But they 
fail to get at some important personal factors. 


SECURING SCHOOL INFORMATION 


Likewise, the traditional type of reference information, suitable for applicants 
with an employment history, is of no value for students without a work history. 
Many employers have very largely discontinued the use of references on the ground 
that turnover is so high and the value of the information obtained so doubtful as not 
to justify the expense. Others ignore all but the most extreme cases of poor ref- 
erence. Although personal references generally point up the favorable qualities of 
the applicant and ignore the unfavorable, school and business references still remain 
a reasonably reliable source of information. 

A reference form with a four-point rating scale was designed for high school 
students. The school$ were willing to rate students on six characteristics; namely, 
scholarship, attendance, extracurricular record, industry and initiative, cooperation, and 
honesty. These items were selected from among numerous possibilities because they 
were available from the records in the high schools. While it would have been de- 
sirable to include ratings on other items, the school records did not carry such infor- 
mation. A single sheet of letter-size paper contains the following items: (1) personal 
history data necessary to locate the individual on school rolls, (2) the name and 
address of the counselor and the school, (3) the work schedule and kind of employ- 
ment proposed for the applicant (included because school officials frequently desire 
this information and the reference procedure was based on the assumption that there 
would be a two-way flow of information), (4) a simple request for the information, 
and (5) a specimen showing how to use the rating scale. On the back of the sheet is 
the rating form, with definitions of six qualities already mentioned, including space 
for ‘‘no information.” 

Numerical values were later assigned to each point of the rating scale, of which 
there were four, so that a total score could be established below which applicants 
would be eliminated. These numbers were purposely omitted from the scale so that 
raters would not be influenced by them. For instance, the item ‘‘causes friction—a 
trouble-maker,’’ under cooperation, and ‘‘known to cheat, lie or steal,’’ under honesty, 
was given a high negative score so as to eliminate the applicant. See Table 1 for 
sample of obtained ratings. Note that on line A, B, H, and Q, ratings on causing 
friction, dishonesty, and lack of punctuality were zero or negative. 

This information, plus a preliminary screening interview for the purpose of 
eliminating obvious misfits, prepared the way for selection of the more suitable from 
among a sizeable number of applicants. Probably the most difficult problem the 
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personnel interviewer must face, who has vacancies to fill and a continuous flow of 
applicants of dubious qualificatons to fill them, is how to select the better from among 
the many. A busy day of interviewing may leave the interviewer with a sense of 
futility in his single-handed attempt to discriminate, when time and numbers press 
him throughout the day. The Personnel Panel helps to solve this problem. 


TABLE I 


RATINGS ON REFERENCE REPLIES 
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THe PERSONNEL PANEL 


We assumed that group opinion would be superior to that of a single interviewer. 
Each of our staff of four interviewers selected the best applicants who came to her 
desk each week, inviting them to return on Saturday for further consideration. On 
Saturday morning a panel, consisting of the four interviewers and the Personnel Di- 
rector, sat together and reviewed the week’s collection of applicants. We adopted a 
five-point numerical rating scale on the four characteristics we regarded as essential 
to intelligent placement. Appearance, dress, speech, and general impression wete rated. 
Each member of the panel was instructed in careful and painstaking observation of 
the characteristics to be rated. Differences in judgment among the several raters 
were analyzed and reconciled. Experimental ratings were made and discussed be- 
fore proceeding with the official ratings. 

The applicant group was seated in a large training room next to the room occu- 
pied by the panel and instructed to be prepared to appear before the panel in small 
groups. A receptionist, whose pleasing personality and disarming manner placed 
applicants in a favorable frame of mind, introduced them to the panel, by name, five 
at atime. The Personnel Director questioned applicants individually in order to 
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allow each panel member to observe and rate applicants singly. Every effort was 
made to place the applicant at ease by informal questioning about his interests at 
school and the kind of part-time job he was seeking. Applicants, when questioned 
later, said they liked the panel method because it was obviously fair. 


TABLE 2 


AVERAGE OF PERSONAL RATINGS COMBINED WITH REFERENCE RATINGS 


Personal Ratings 
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Tue INTERVIEWERS RatTE ALL APPLICANTS 


At the conclusion of the session the ratings of all interviewers were calculated 
for each applicant and an average obtained. The ‘‘Reference Score’’ was combined 
with the average ratings and a rank-order distribution made of the total scores. See 
Table 2 for a typical schedule of ratings obtained. Note that the five elements 
comprising the total score, appearance, dress, speech, general impression and reference 
score were given equal weight. The reference score was , however, a combination of 
six factors. In order to eliminate applicants who were clearly unsuitable for em- 
ployment because of dishonesty or poor personality, reference scores below the criti- 
cal level were eliminated from further consideration. 

We did not assume that our ratings were perfectly reliable or that they were free 
from errors of measurement to the extent that successive measurements of the same in- 
dividual would yield exactly the same values. However, we did assume that our 
ratings were sufficiently valid for the purpose to which they were being put; namely, 
that they were measuring what we wanted to measure. From a statistical point of 
view, it should be noted that even when part scores are merely summed, they are 
weighted. The variance of the total score is made up of the variances of the parts, 
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which themselves are unequal. In the absence of knowledge and experience that 
would support a particular kind of weighting, we felt that we played safe by merely 
summing point scores, which practice has to its credit the advantage of simplicity. 


INTERVIEWER’S REPORT 
High School College Course Yr. Grad. PHYSICAL STRUCTURE 
EDUCATION | 8 | 9 | 10] 11} 12] 13 | 14) 15 | 16 Tall OO Stout () 
Medium () Average () 
Short [) Thin zg 


APPEARANCE ao Attractive Acceptable Passable Unattractive TEN. CLARET ATION 


5 4 3 2 1 q 3 
2 4 
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GENERAL Very PAYROLL TITLE 


Not 
IMPRESSION | Favorable | Favorable | Acceptable | Employable | eo iovable 
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Date. 





Interviewed by: 
EMP, 10M 10-43 PHILADELPHIA STORE 





SELECTION BY COMPOSITE SCORES 


We selected employees on the basis of a composite score indicating all-around 
effectiveness despite some variation on one or more points. We marked off a score 
below which we would not hire, excluding from the group those applicants who, 
in the opinion of the several raters , were distinctly unemployable. The results of 
the panel selections were almost immediately available. Applicants waited on the 
spot until the final calculations were made. They were told the outcome in indi- 
vidual interviews. Those who were not successful in the competition were so in- 
formed and thanked for their participation. Accustomed to this type of competition 
in academic circles, they went on their way with a feeling of having competed fairly. 

The experiment proved successful in several ways. It insured careful selection. 
It served as a training medium for interviewers. After two or three panel sessions, 
the quality of applicants referred to the panel was markedly improved. It eliminated 
any feeling of favoritism on the part of applicants and spread good-will for the 
Company. It built morale among a superior group of youthful employees who 


valued their assignment more highly because they knew they had survived a 
competition. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


“The Management of Men” 


pearing in the February 1949 issue of FORTUNE magazine, the author makes 


I AN otherwise excellent article entitled, ““The Management of Men,’’ ap- 
the following statement. 


‘*A list of the duties and departments of the personnel officer of a large 
company may now cover several pages and include perhaps a hundred func- 
tions in a typical organization chart. These will be neatly boxed off under 
such separate headings as employment, training, research, job analysis, 
labor relations, grievances, medical, employee services, health and safety. 
Newer personnel functions, like hospitalization and insurance, show signs 
of becoming nearly as common as the annual company picnic. Theoreti- 
cally, all of these operations contribute to the improvement of relations 
between management and employees. In practice, few of them seem to 
have done so.”’ 

‘‘A great many of these staff operations are still handled as mechan- 
ically as any line operation .... The result is that personnel depart- 
ments, in general, despite the current variety of their services, have tended 
to perpetuate the old, cold techniques of ‘scientific management’ whose 
apostles were the ‘efficiency experts’ of the Twenties.” 


Anyone familiar with the practice of personnel administration would be the 
last to deny that the two paragraphs quoted above may well be applicable to a few 
companies which worship at the shrine of glittering machinery rather than at that 
of better human relations in industry. Most organizations that have adopted these 
‘‘techniques’’ have done so with the full intention that such things as job evalua- 
tion, employee induction and selection, shall be carried on with full consideration 
of the human factor in production. This may be illustrated by five very closely 
connected points. 

(1) It is true that each of the ‘‘techniques’’ mentioned in the FORTUNE article 
constitutes a systematic and orderly solution of a problem, and to many this may 
seem mechanistic. But system and order thus applied reduce to a minimum that - 
inconsistency in decision and action that is one of the great irritants in any produc- 
tion team. 

(2) Those who are responsible for the work of others are forced, when they use 
such methods, to think systematically about people and their jobs. By following 
uniform policies and procedures they develop knowledge and understanding of 
human problems and learn to avoid favoritism and prejudice. Through habits thus 
acquired, they learn to think first of human resources rather than of material re- 
sources. 

(3) Since the manager is forced by the use of systematic personnel methods and 
procedures to consider the human element, and to think of this element first rather 
than last in his planning and programming, he becomes increasingly conscious of his 
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human contacts in his day-to-day work. Thus he cannot avoid improving his rela- 
tions with others. 

(4) The better personal relationships that are thus developed all the way down 
through the organization pyramid and across at its various levels create a favorable 
atmosphere in the organization. This cannot be achieved by bombarding the 
worker with tracts and other printed materials, or by exposing him to so-called 
educational activities. All of these things are mechanistic, and they will be in- 
effective without the atmosphere that grows only out of experience with those 
executives who are conscious of fellow employees and their needs. 

(5) Modern American management has frequently, and often quite properly, 
been charged with authoritarian administration of its affairs; and this in a country 
and under an economic system that is basically democratic. However, a considerable 
concentration of authority is inevitable. But personnel procedures provide guides 
for uniformity in many decisions that have to be made in connection with people. 
Therefore, personnel procedures, properly applied, permit adequate yet systematic 
delegation of responsibility deeper and deeper into the organization pyramid. This 
broadening of authority at the lower levels develops job knowledge, job pride and 
job satisfaction that translate themselves ultimately into higher production. 

The essence of the application of the procedures, mistakenly referred to in 
FORTUNE as ‘‘techniques,’’ lies not in the outward appearance of the mechanics 
of the procedures but rather in the fundamental ideas that lie behind them and the 
objectives toward which they are aimed. Perhaps articles in professional publica- 
tions and speeches made by personnel men in professional or other gatherings have 
given the impression to the uninitiated that the emphasis is on the installation of 
an efficient procedure rather than on the reasons for the procedures. This is a fault 
which can readily be corrected in later publications and speeches by making certain 
that the principles and fundamental objectives are always stated, even when the 
immediate audience may be presumed to be familiar with the principles and to 
understand the objectives. 

Perhaps we in personnel administration tend to talk too much among ourselves 
and fail to realize that we are now being heard by an ever-widening audience that does 
not have the experience and knowledge necessary to full, complete and sympathetic 
understanding. In any case, perhaps we should spend less time talking about 
technical details and more about fundamental ideas and aims. Certainly the country 
can ill afford to have misunderstandings of personnel procedures stated in a magazine 
so widely read as FORTUNE. 

SamuEL L. H. Burk 





Personnel Research 


Editor’s Note: The purpose of this section is to call to the attention of personnel 
workers a few of the more practical research studies currently reported in technical 
journals. It is realized that many of these studies are of doubtful immediate use to 
many personnel people because of their technical language and method. It remains 
true, nevertheless, that most good research is, by its nature, technical. The up-and- 
coming personnel worker, therefore, must be equipped with the necessary ‘‘tools’’ 
for digging in this rapidly growing field of research. The most important of these 
tools—which will unlock a great store of research material that will be found of use 
in business and industry—is psychological measurement and its handmaid, the 
statistics of probability. 


The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study in the Selection of Department Store Section 
Managers. By H. Wallace Sinaiko, L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, February, 1949, 33, 36-42. 

The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study was administered to 53 Department 
Store Section Managers for whom measures of job efficiency were developed from 
ratings and other information. The test and efficiency ratings showed significant 
relationships. A cutting score selected from a combination of parts of the test would 
admit 10 of 15 top-rated managers and only 4 of 15 bottom-rated ones. This rela- 
tionship, while far from perfect, shows promise of being useful in future selection of 
section managers. 


An Analysis of the 1948 Polling Predictions. By Daniel Katz, Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan. Journal of Applied Psychology, February, 1949, 33, 15-28. 

“After naming the winning candidate successfully in three presidential elections, 
the public opinion pools stumbled badly in 1948 in their unanimous forecast of a 
Dewey victory.” This is an exhaustive analysis of the results of the 1948 polls and a 
discussion of the errors. The author remarks that the ‘‘fundamental mistake is not 
to be found so much in any one technique . . . as in poor research design.’’ The un- 
decided voter was one of the chief sources of error. ‘“The failure of the polls to 
study the undecided vote illustrates the lack of research design in their methods.”’ 
The author remarks that ‘‘the important sources of error . . . are to be found in: (1) 
differential turn-out; (2) the undecided voter; (3) the changing voter; and (4) the 
representativeness of the sample.’’ There is much in this report that will be sug- 
gestive to all who are interested in opinion polls. 


Journal of Applied Psychology. Bi-monthly, $6.00 a year; single copies $1.25. American Psychological Association, Inc., 1515 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





The Editor Chats With His Readers 


Personnel Association Contest Winners 


The judges have made their report on the three best personnel association pro- 
grams, in the contest which was announced in the June, 1948 issue of PERsoNNEL 
Journat. The entries were to be judged on these two bases: 


(1) The soundness of the purposes of the program and the effectiveness with 
which they have been attained. 
(2) The excellence of the report describing the program. 


The judges were, Charles W. Potter, Vice President and General Manager, 
Indiana Bell Telephone Company, S. Avery Raube, Director, Division of Personnel 
Administration, National Industrial Conference Board, Wm. R. Spriegel, Assistant 
Dean and Chairman, Department of Management, University of Texas, and Kenneth 
O. Warner, Director, Institutional Resources Survey Staff, National Security Re- 
sources Board, Washington. The report of the judges has resulted in the following 
awards: 

1st place—New York Personnel Management Association 
2nd place—Cleveland Personnel Association 
3rd place—Hartford County (Conn.) Industrial Relations Society 


These are three splendid and very effective programs and the reports describing 
them will be printed in PersonNEL Journat for May, June and July, respectively. 


The prize awards, as announced, consist of subscriptions to PERSONNEL JOURNAL; ten 
for 3 years, five for two and five for one year, respectively. It is hoped that these 
reports will encourage the founding of new associations and the expansion of existing 
ones. There were several other programs that showed great merit. They are listed 
here as receiving awards of Honorable Mention which will consist in each case of a 
three-year subscription to PERSONNEL JouURNAL. They are— 

Washington (D. C.) Society for Personnel Administration 

British Institute of Personnel Management 

Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association 

In view of the large amount of effort expended by all contestants it has been 

decided to present a two-year subscription to PeRsoNNEL JouRNAL to all other entries, 
to be sent to any address of their choice. The Editor wishes to express his thanks to 
all who participated in this interesting contest; the Judges, those who took the 
trouble and time to prepare the entries, and the officers of the associations which 
entered the contest. All material submitted will be held at the Editorial office and 
will be available for loan upon request to anyone interested in personnel associations. 





Profit Sharing in Industry 


The January ‘‘Newsletter’’ of the Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 15 E. 16th 
Avenue, Columbus 1, Ohio, contains a short report on the First Annual Conference 
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held in Chicago November 8-9 and attended by more than 500 business men from all 
states and Canada. In January the officers and trustees of the Council met in Stam- 
ford, Conn. to plan a campaign to extend the use of profit sharing as a means of pro- 
moting labor-management harmony and increasing the national income. These 
trustees are all industrial and business leaders. Mr. H. C. Nicholas, President, 
Quality Castings Company, Orrville, Ohio, who is chairman of the Council said 
‘“We believe profit sharing can be democratic captialism’s answer to communism. 
We know that the only way to convert workers to capitalism is to make everyone 
a capitalist."’ The Council has issued a 647 page profit sharing manual, containing 
84 different profit sharing plans and giving detailed descriptions of a wide range of 
such plans suitable for all types of industry and business. Membership is now 118 
industrial and commercial companies in United States and Canada. 





With the Colleges 


New York University has just issued a Bulletin ‘‘Business as a Career.’ This is a 
re-issue of a booklet first published 18 years ago and of which almost two million 
copies have been distributed. It discusses 21 fields of business covering a wide 
range. A feature is ‘Special Opportunity Chart’’ which portrays the 14 basic 
activities in business and gives a number of typical positions which the student may 
eventually hold in each of these fields. 

New York University, Division of General Education, just held for the first time a 
course designed to aid administrators in improving their knowledge of production 
management. The course is entitled ‘‘ Production Management for Persennel Adminis- 
trators’’ and was directed by Harold Engstrom, Manager of Industrial Engineering 
for the Sylvania Electric Products Corporation. 

Evening courses dealing with problems in labor and industrial relations will be 
offered for the first time next month by the University of Illinois in Chicago. There 
will be three courses in the series which will be open to the general public and there 
is no requirement of previous college training for registration. Classes meet one 
evening each week for 16 weeks at the University of Illinois, Navy Pier Branch. 
The first course started on February 7th. The courses are ‘‘Labor Legislation,’’ ‘“The 
Practical Application of Psychology in Industry’’ and ‘‘Introduction to Personnel 
Administration.’ Inquiries should be addressed to Jean Maury, Office of Public 
Information, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

Wayne University, Detroit has just commenced a year-long research project on 
personnel evaluations and ratings for the Army’s Adjutant General. The study will 
include the aptitudes which are associated with success in military leadership and 
the achievement of technical training. The project will be under the direction of 
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Training Briefs 


The Fifth Annual Conference of the American Society of Training Directors was held 
in Cleveland March 3-4 and 5. This is one of the important events in the calendar 
of training men. It was a varied program covering many aspects of employee train- 
ing and especially designed for the interest of training directors. The keynote 
address, ‘Training Moves Ahead,’’ was given by Samuel L. H. Burk of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company. The Conference was attended by nearly a thousand training 
directors from a wide area in the United States and Canada. The general chairman 
of the Conference was S. F. Laffer, Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company, 17000 St. 
Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Industrial Training—A guide to Selective Readings’’ is the title of a bibliography 
on industrial training, just issued by the New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Ithaca, New York. The purpose of this bibliography is to provide a 
convenient index of periodical book and pamphlet material directly concerned with 
industrial training. Dr. John Brophy, compiler, has been active in the field of 
industrial education for a good many years. His associate, I. Bradford Shaw, is 
bibliographer of the Cornell Labor and Industrial Relations School Library. Single 
copies of this 32-page bulletin will be sent free to residents of New York State and 
to others at ten cents, by the Public Relations Office, New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

‘Industrial Training Abstracts’’ is issued four times a year from Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan. The final 1948 issue contains abstracts from more than 50 
articles and books on training, many of which have appeared in PERSONNEL JOURNAL. 
Industrial Training Abstracts is available at 75¢ per copy or $2.00 per year from the 
Wayne University Press, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. Dr. Roger N. 
Bellows is Editor. 

The Washington Post not long ago carried a story “‘Government Adopts Intern Sys- 
tem of Job Training.’’ ‘This described a Rockefeller endowed experimental program 
being conducted by the National Institute of Public Affairs to find and train students 
of exceptional ability for government careers. Four hundred seventy-two college 
graduates have completed the Institute’s course and the majority are still in govern- 
ment service, or work closely related to it. 


The Toledo Union Journal of Friday, December 3rd, 1948 carried a story ‘‘What's 
New?’’ by Edward J. Duck, Assistant Director, National Auto-Lite Department, 
UAW,CIO. This is a brief report advocating the use of music in industrial plants. 
Mr. Duck says ‘having spent considerable time and effort in research on the subject 
of music in industry, and having a stockpile of evidence that is of value to both in- 
dustry and workers, I should like to present a fraction of that data for the considera- 
tion of management and union. Here is what industrial music will do: 


1. Reduce absenteeism. 
2. Cut down labor turnover. 
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. Improve productive efficiency. 

. Boost morale in plant and office. 

. Greatly lessen physical and mental fatigue. 

. Eliminate monotony of repetitive operation. 
7. Aid concentration and reduce mental strain. 


He goes on to ask ‘“‘are these merely opinions of the writer?’’ They are not. He 
then goes on to give evidence for his statements. Reprints of this short article may 
be obtained from Edward J. Duck at the address given, Toledo, Ohio. 





The Best Articles in Recent Issues of Personnel Journal 


What do you think were the best articles appearing in the current volume of 
PERSONNEL JouRNAL? The Editor’s idea is only ‘‘one man’s opinion’’ but here it is. 
April, 1949—Management Positions Can Be Evaluated Successfully, by E. F. Gill 
March, 1949—The Clinical Interview, by J. H. McQuaig 
February, 1949—The Foreman as a Part of Management, by F. F. Harroff 
January, 1949—What Makes Industrial Leaders Tick?, by Herbert Moore 
December, 1948—Effective Use of Discipline, by F. C. Smith 
November, 1948—Management Through Consultative Supervision, by Eric A. 
Nicol 
October, 1948—Know Your Labor Contract, by Robert C. Rogers 
September, 1948—Psychological Services for an Industrial Community, by 
Smith and Lipsett 
July-August, 1948—The Field Review Method of Employee Evaluation and 
Internal Placement, by Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr. 
June, 1948—Discipline—The Staff Likes It, by Harry Goett 
May, 1948—Unions and Job Evaluation, by Leonard Cohen 
It was like pulling teeth to get some of these articles and perhaps that may have 
influenced the opinion of the Editor in making his selection of the best articles, one 
from each month of volume No. 27. IfI had to pick the one best article it would be 
Management Through Consultative Supervision by Eric A. Nicol in the November 1948 
issue. . 
Dear Reader, what is your choice? 





Russia points with pride to the fact that Russian women are doing men’s work 
and are getting men’s pay. That's nothing. Over here women get men’s pay with- 
out doing any work. 





Across The Editor’s Desk 


Hydro Employees Association News is published by and for the employees of the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. The January issue contains an inter- 
esting report by Maxwell MacRae and K. C. MacKenzie, of the personnel staff of the 
Commission, under the title “‘Manpower Planning Program: Its Implications for the 
Employee." This ambitious project is designed to furnish two kinds of information— 

1. An accurate forecast for the Commission's requirements in manpower for the 

future. 

2. A statement of the actual resources of manpower. 

The first step to be taken is a census of jobs. This is a job analysis and descrip- 
tion of the jobs and will permit the summary statement of requirements in manpower. 
At the same time a large program of individual personal interviews will be conducted 
in order to determine in a thorough manner the manpower resources. 

Some of the recent talks at the latest Pacific Coast Management Conference include 
‘Impact of Unionism on Sound Personnel Relations,’’ by Hiram S. Hall of Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company, New York City, and ‘‘Getting Down to Facts in Union 
Negotiations’’ by J. D. Fenton, Industrial Relations Director, Pan-American Air- 
ways, New York. Another one was ‘‘Working Under the Wage-Hour Law’’ by 
William D. McComb, Administrator Wage and Hour Division, U. S. Department of 
Labor. Each of these are available in reprint form at $1.00 each from the California 
Personnel Management Association, 870 Market Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


“Open House in Industry’’ is a manual on industrial community relations enter- 
taining and is issued by the National Metal Trades Association, 122 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago3. This isa series of practical studies designed to show what manu- 
facturing plants are doing to improve their industrial and community relations. 
The booklet outlines practical ways of planning and conducting three types of open 
house. This 36-page publication is available at $1.00 per copy. 

Eric Johnston has written on the subject ‘‘How America can avoid Socialism’’ in the 
latest issue of Fortune Magazine. He says that Europe's capitalists brought social- 
ism on themselves but thinks our own need not make the same mistake. 

Dr. Herbert Moore, author of the article ‘‘What Makes Industrial Leaders Tick?’’ 
in PERSONNEL JouRNAL for January, writes saying that he should have given credit to 
Daniel Starch instead of E. K. Strong. The book by Starch is ‘‘How to Develop 
Executive Ability’’ and is published by Harper's. 

‘How Would You Revise Our Labor Laws?’’ is the title of a series of questions for 
our labor laws which readers are invited to check and send to their Congressmen in 
Washington. It is issued by General Electric Company from the Office of L. R. 
Boulware, Vice President of Public Relations. 

Many personnel people are familiar with the stimulating talks by William J. 
Riley. A new one has been issued in bookelt form by Prentice-Hall Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11. It is called ‘‘Three Straight Talks About The Job’’ and is de- 
signed for and issued to employees. 
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The National Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park Ave., New York, has just 
issued ‘‘ Holiday Practices,’ one of the Studies in Personnel Policy No. 99. According 
to the study holiday observance with pay is on the increase. The study is based on 
information provided by 265 cooperating companies, a large portion of which are in 
manufacturing. In the aggregate these companies employ 1,750,000 employees. 
In general, says the Board, the majority of the industries surveyed seem to follow the 
policy of granting six paid holidays a year to hourly employees. 

Suggestion Plans for Employees is the title of a report by the Policyholders Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York. It is a 46-page 
booklet the contents of which can be indicated by some of the chapter headings 
which include, Purpose of a Suggestion Plan, Benefits Derived from Suggestions 
Plans, Basic Features, The Suggestion Procedure, Methods of Training Supervisors, 
Publicizing Suggestions, and Awards. There are many illustrations of forms and 
devices used in various suggestion plans and a detailed discussion of all the many 
features of such plans. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s offices are at 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


‘Supervisory Training’’ is a recent publication of the Training and Research 
Division of the Associated Industrial Relations Institute, 1060 Broad Street, Newark 
2, N. J. This is a survey of supervisory development programs in the Newark 
metropolitan area. The material in the survey was received from more than 300 
companies in that area, all having more than 200 employees. The report is 23 
pages in typewritten form letterhead size. It contains sections on why study super- 
visory development programs, planning and conducting the program, the role of the 
conference leader, conference versus lecture method, visual aids and other material. 
This is essentially a thumb-nail survey and summary of the kinds of training con- 
ferences being held by the participating companies. The report was edited by 
Morris S. Trotta, Director Associated and Industrial Relations Institute and Chairman 
Economics Department, Upsala College. 


The National Industrial Conference Board has recently conducted a study of profit 
sharing for workers. They found that the deferred distribution plan is the feature of 
more than half of the 167 plans studied. Profit sharing plans, says the Confernce 
Board, are more prevalent in the small and medium-sized establishments where the 
worker may be in a better position to see the connection between his actions and the 
profit of the enterprise. Unions have been tradionally opposed to profit sharing, says 
the Conference Board, but several plans have been inaugurated recently at the request 
of unions. The Conference Board’s report appears in ‘‘Profit Sharing for Workers,”’ 
one of the studies in personnel policy, No. 97. The address of the Conference Board 
is 245 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
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Book Reviews 


THe Union CHALLENGE TO MaNaGEMENT Controy. By Neil W. Chamberlain. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. 338 pages. $4.50. | 

Some rash interviewer once asked Samuel Gompers what labor wants. The 
terse reply was ‘‘More.’’! Labor has been asking for more since time immemorial, 
and there is no reason to expect that in the long run the trend will cease. A greater 
share of the pie with respect to wages is the demand most commonly thought of in 
this connection; but mere wages are not the end-point of labor’s desires. Behind all 
of labor’s demands is the deeper and broader desire for security. 

Offhand one would say that this long-range security (which, by the way, en- 
compasses not only the economic security of the worker as an individual but the 
organizational security of the union as an institution and the ultimate survival of 
the entire labor movement as a social force) may be achieved by gaining complete 
control of either the labor supply or the processes of management. The former 
device is that of ‘“‘business unionism’’—via extensive organization, the closed shop, 
etc. The latter is that of ‘“‘revolutionary unionism’’—via a change in the nature of 
the economic and political system. In practice, of course, labor in this country has 
as a general rule been content or obliged to operate with something less than com- 
plete control of either jobs or plants. 

There is much sense in the view that these two devices are actually identical at 
root. Absolute control of the labor supply in a given industry or craft carries with it 
in effect absolute control over production in that industry or craft. Absolute control 
over production brings practical control over the means of production at least insofar 
as continued production is desired by the legal owners of the means. It follows that 
such control can be combatted only by the owners’ refusal to utilize their productive 
means. This signifies simply a lockout of one kind or another. Therefore if it is 
desired to resist labor’s control to the last ditch, a society-wide lockout is the ap- 
propriate weapon for such resistance. But a society-wide lockout is not a mere 
industrial relations problem; it is necessarily a political question of the deepest 
significance. It is, in short, a revolutionary situation, and must inevitably call 
forth revolutionary tactics in return . 

Clearly, the Unions’ drive for security, whether expressed by mere seniority 
demands or by more searching excurisions into management ‘‘prerogative,’’ will not 
be voluntarily abated.? Just as clearly, management's insistence on retaining as 
much control as possible will also not be the subject of any voluntary liquidation.* 
Both sides are in the field battling for their respective goals as indispensable to their 
survival. Government intervention satisfies nobody in the end and itself heads 


1 Quoted in Lee H. Hill, Pattern for Good Labor Relations. (1947) p. 114. 

® See, for an expression of a union viewpoint, Golden and Ruttenberg, The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy, pp. 119-291, 
(1942). 

3 See, for certain aspects of industry's position, Fairweather and Shaw, Minimizing Disputes in Labor Contract Negotiations, 
12 Law and Contemporary Problems 297, 307-315, (1942); Littler, Managers Must Manage, 24 Harvard Business Review 336 (1946). 
An interesting and unorthodox slant is found in Clifton, Management Functions, Proceedings of N.Y.U. 1st Annual Conference on 
Labor, p. 89 ff. (1948). More conventional attitudes were evidenced by the parties to the 1945 National Labor-Management 
Conference, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, Bulletin No. 77, pp. 56-59. See also Teller, Management Functions 
under Collective Bargaining, passim (1947). 
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toward a semi-revolutionary alteration of the existing economic system. Is there, 
then, any way in which our society can avert this dire issue? 

Prof. Neil Chamberlain, in ‘“The Union Challenge to Management Control,’’ 
presents a highly individual and yet remarkably convincing suggestion. Baldly 
stated, it is that the union should be admitted as a component, rather than as an 
opponent, of management in certain areas where it is best qualified to operate. This 
‘‘functional integration,’ would presumably come about, not as the result of power- 
and-pressure tactics in collective bargaining, but by way of scientific joint analysis of 
the structure of the business entity involved, the organizational, psychological, 
economic and other problems encountered, and all relevant circumstances tending to 
discover and define the fields of management control within which the union should 
function as a part of the controlling organization. Basic prerequisite conditions to 
the existence of ‘‘functional integration’’ are, among other things, a complete 
change in the laws which now relegate labor and management to their separate legal 
compartments, an equally complete change in the nature of the corporate structure 
and the type of representaton on its “‘board of directors,’’ and a like change in the 
psychology of certain groups of persons on both sides. More specific conditions 
precedent are ‘‘the growth of mutual intent and mutual faith,’ the proper training 
of leaders for the exercise of their new roles in the altered system, and many others. 
But the big point of the book is that neither the challenge of unions nor the control 
of managers can be profitably defined in terms of ‘‘management prerogatives,’’ and 
that both may be reconciled by constructive study of the corporate functions and the 
establishment of an entirely novel type of business enterprise wherein the em- 
ployees’ representative will have a definite, legally recognized position in the enter- 
prise itself, together with appropriate corresponding responsibilities. 

Most of this runs the risk of being dismissed by employers and other practitioners 
in the field of industrial relations as theorizing. And it is theorizing, in a sense: the 
author would doubtless concede that. Theory, or hypothesis, however, is always 
necessary as a precursor of important actual change. Most people are not satisfied 
with the present status and operation of collective bargaining. This reviewer sug- 
gests that its unsatisfactory qualities are at least partially due to the fact that it has 
grown up haphazardly, without much in the way of conceptual guides, and with 
purposeful direction applied to it only piecemeal, at times of crisis. Surely Prof. 
Chamberlain’s distrust of so-called solutions which are ‘‘suddenly adopted under 
emergency pressure’”’ is justified by an unhappily long list of half-baked and overdone 
expedients. Just as surely, the existing laws and social concepts relating to labor 
relations issues are a patchwork of inadequacies when it comes to really resolving 
those issues on a felatively permanent plane. As an expert’s view of the alternative, 
therefore, the present book is to be accorded the respect of serious attention. 

Prof. Chamberlain not only sees the problem clearly, but also penetrates very 
deeply into it. His analysis of management and union functions and purposes, 
though somewhat abstract, bears obvious marks of extensive study, close reasoning, 
great experience and that objectivity which is today so badly needed and so seldom 
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attained by any but “‘theorists.’” On the basis of conviction, his proposals merit a 
try-out. The great difficulty, however, is that the book contains no blue print for 
the speedy institution of its conclusions into our industrial system; indeed, it does not 
even offer a plan for the rapid establishment of any of the numerous conditions which 
must exist before the whole idea can be put into practice as such. This omission is 
undoubtedly deliberate, for there is no royal road to success in this area, no push- 
button method of reaching the milennium. All that such a voice as Prof. Chamber- 
lain’s can do is to announce the problem, explain its facets and its logics, proclaim the 
Word concerning its solution, and exhort the public to make a determined effort 
toward the goal. This the author has done, and done effectively. Acceptance or 
rejection is up to his audience. Ultimate judgment on the merits is up to history. 

Bert W. Levy 
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